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THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

In the February School Review the statement was made in an 
editorial on the Smith -Towner Bill that "the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education served notice that it would oppose any bill 
that gave the department of education any share in its work." 
This statement elicited from L. S. Hawkins, chief of the Division 
for Vocational Education, a letter inquiring as to the ground for 
this statement. The letter of inquiry contained the statement 
that the Federal Board for Vocational Education has never taken 
any action on this matter and ought not, therefore, to be repre- 
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sented as opposing the bill. The reply of the editors to this letter 
brought forth the following telegram and a further letter from the 
chief of the Division for Vocational Education which reiterated the 
statement that the Federal Board had never taken any action on 
the matter: 

Solely to prevent your misunderstanding or misrepresenting me, I send you 
this wire regarding my attitude and public statements regarding the bill creating 
a federal department of education. These statements are matters of record 
and can readily be furnished you if you want the real facts. Federal Board has 
never taken any action. My statements have been made on my own personal 
responsibility. Perhaps more earnestly than you, I believe federal aid for general 
education to be necessary, just, inevitable. Because I believe that a board 
representing every social interest should disburse and therefore establish under the 
law minimum standards rather than a political secretary, I have favored a board. 
Because I believe all federal activities in education, including grants to states, 
should be placed under one agency or board with an executive officer responsible 
to it, I favor one board and the placing under it of the educational work of present 
agencies. Such a board would at one stroke abolish duplication of agencies as 
nothing else could. Have never worked against the N. E. A. bill or asked any- 
body to vote against it. Have spoken repeatedly in favor of federal grants for 
general education. My attitude as given here has been expressed in answer to 
inquiries and I have exercised my right as an individual to free speech. There 
are many persons who hold the same view whose hearty support would be won 
by a measure merging under one board government grants to schools, at least 
those of elementary or secondary grade. My confidence in your sense of fair 
play promises you will at least not misrepresent me knowingly. 

(Signed) C. A. Prosser 

It seems apparent from this correspondence that the question 
of the relation of vocational education to general education has 
never been completely answered in the minds of those who are 
most intimately concerned with the situation in Washington. At 
all events, it is the belief of the present writer that the correspon- 
dence makes more evident than it has ever been before the necessity 
of coming to some definite conclusion on this subject before the 
Smith-Towner Bill is acted upon by Congress. 

That the issue is not clearly before the country is attested by 
the following facts: The Society of College Teachers of Education 
voted, after hearing a discussion on the Smith-Towner Bill, to 
reaffirm their approval of the bill. The next day at the regular 
business session this same organization of college teachers adopted 
unanimously a resolution to the effect that the society approves 
the principle that whenever a department of education is organized 
it shall include the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
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It cannot be too often pointed out that the only type of school 
system in the United States which is worth building up is one 
which is sufficiently comprehensive to include both vocational and 
general education. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

The meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Cleve- 
land was the largest and, in many respects, the most important 
meeting of an educational type that the country has seen in years. 
The necessity of putting this great organization beyond the reach 
of anyone who attempts to use its offices for unprofessional ends 
was clearly recognized at the business meeting. An entirely new 
system of electing the president was inaugurated, and through a 
committee which is to report next year a general plan will ulti- 
mately be adopted providing for participation by all of the members 
of the department in the election of officers. In the meantime, 
Commissioner Kendall of New Jersey was elected for the coming 
year, demonstrating very clearly the fact that the department 
recognizes the necessity of genuine leadership in the management 
of its activities. 

There were three general subjects which were constructively 
discussed at a number of the meetings. In the first place, the rights 
of teachers were considered by superintendents and by a number 
of speakers on the programs in a way that makes it clear that 
teachers are to receive in the future more recognition in school 
organization than they have received in the past. A committee of 
the National Council of Education reported on participation by 
teachers in the making of the curriculum. A number of reports 
were rendered showing how teachers' councils have been organized 
and made use of in developing better school systems. Several of 
the discussions pointed out that teachers require this sort of 
recognition as well as increased salaries if they are to be retained in 
the profession. 

The second topic most commonly discussed was health educa- 
tion. It was reported that some sixty speakers on the various 
programs made this a major topic of treatment. 

Finally, Americanization in its different aspects was advocated 
for pupils in all grades of schools as well as for adult foreigners. 
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One of the most important gatherings from the point of view of 
the secondary schools of the country was the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals. There came 
together at the meetings of this association somewhat more than 
three hundred of the leading secondary-school principals of the 
country. Problems of supervision and curriculum organization 
were discussed, and at the banquet on Monday evening, February 
23, reports were heard on the program for introducing civics 
material into the high-school curriculum. The two papers pre- 
sented at the banquet are published in this issue of the School 
Review. 

The next meeting of the Department of Superintendence is to 
be held at Washington, D. C. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Dartmouth College has taken a step in the direction of eliminat- 
ing specific requirements for admission to college in the case of 
exceptionally strong students. With the multiplication of public 
high schools and with the development of courses of study in 
different parts of the country which are widely different in their 
content, it has become increasingly difficult for any college to lay 
down specified entrance requirements. For example, the kind of 
ancient history taught in one high school will hardly tally with the 
type that is given in another high school. Furthermore, the 
question arises in a good many quarters whether ancient history 
should be given at all. What is true of this one subject is true in 
a measure of other subjects in the curriculum. 

Dartmouth has now taken the position that any student of 
high-grade ability who has had a secondary course in an accredited 
institution can undoubtedly carry on college work whether he has 
pursued this or that specific line of study or not. A full statement 
of the change in entrance requirements is as follows: 

It is recognized that there is a constant demand upon the American college 
to improve the intellectual quality of its accomplishment, and, furthermore, it is 
recognized that responsibility for meeting it cannot fairly be transferred to the 
already heavy burden which rests upon secondary or preparatory schools of the 
country. This responsibility logically rests upon the college, and it should be 
met through securing increased effectiveness in college work. This responsibility 
Dartmouth stands ready to assume. 
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The evidence in hand indicates that, in the great majority of cases, the man 
who shows marked ability in his school work preparatory to college demonstrates 
like ability in his college work. It is to such men in approved schools that Dart- 
mouth would offer a simplified procedure for qualifying for entrance to the college. 
It is to this group, further, that Dartmouth would definitely assure admission 
under circumstances in which, of necessity, the college can admit but a decreasing 
proportion of those who apply for enrolment in the student body. 

The policy does'not permit the graduation of a man from college lacking any 
of the requirements before held to in the combination of preparatory school work 
and college course, but it does offer to the qualified men who offer the required 
quantity of work that the exact prerequisites which may be lacking will be com- 
pensated for in the opportunity of the undergraduate work. In other words, the 
college will assume responsibility for the quantity and scope of the candidate's 
preparatory work so long as the quality of this work is guaranteed : 

1. In that the man shall come from a school of properly certified grade 

2. In that he shall have qualified for graduation from that school 

3. In that he shall have consistently ranked in the first quarter of his class 
For men of such proved ability at the time of entrance only the minimum of 

specific prerequisites is to be required out of the somewhat extensive and rigid 
list hitherto adhered to without exception in the cases of any. 

The vote of the faculty reads as follows: 

Beginning with the year 1921-22 any student from an approved school, 
graduating with an average in scholarship for the four years of his school course 
which places him in the first quarter of his class, and offering three units of Eng- 
lish and two and one-half units of mathematics among his list of subjects, may be 
admitted without conditions. 

This action represents a break in the traditional New England 
mode of dealing with secondary schools. There can be no doubt 
at all that other institutions of the same grade as Dartmouth will 
very shortly follow this example and frankly admit the necessity 
of dealing with the secondary schools in such a way as to recognize 
their right to outline the courses for their students. The effort of 
the colleges in the past to formulate secondary-school curricula 
has been a source of grievous dissatisfaction on the part of secondary 
schools, and public education in this country has suffered because 
of the rigidity of college specifications. 

Probably the last of the institutions to join in the movement 
which Dartmouth has inaugurated will be the women's colleges. 
They are sufficiently supplied with students at the present time so 
that all of their tendencies are highly conservative. If there is 
any way of getting their favorable attention to a reasonable pro- 
gram such as Dartmouth has laid out, the education of young 
women would be greatly improved. 
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REQUEST FOR INFORMATION ON HISTORY 

In order to stimulate a wider and more effective use of collateral 
reading in the teaching of history, the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association has appointed a committee on the standardization of 
library equipment in secondary schools. This committee is making 
an extensive survey by means of a questionnaire to determine the 
history books available in high-school libraries, the practice in 
duplicating titles, the books found most useful by teachers and 
pupils, the money expended for history books, methods of checking 
collateral reading, and kindred topics. The committee is eager to 
secure returns from as many schools as possible. Teachers who 
are willing to co-operate with the committee can secure copies of 
the questionnaire by writing to the chairman, Mr. Howard C. Hill, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

REORGANIZING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES 

The professional schools of the United States have long recog- 
nized the disadvantage under which they operate because they 
receive their students at an age about two years later than do the 
corresponding schools of Europe. The medical profession es- 
pecially has in recent years attempted to exert its influence in the 
direction of a reorganization of schools which shall make possible 
a better and earlier training of young doctors. The following 
editorial is quoted from the Record of the School of Education of 
the University of North Dakota and gives the views of one of the 
leaders in the medical profession on this matter : 

Dr. Charles Mayo of Rochester, Minnesota, advocates the shortening of our 
educational course, or curriculum, so as to limit elementary education to six 
years, secondary education to three years, and college education to three years, 
thus enabling one to receive his B.A. degree at about the age of eighteen. This 
would allow one aiming at a profession to begin his preparation for it three or 
four years sooner than at present. He claims that men do not now enter their 
professional practice soon enough. His suggestion, if carried out, would make 
the general educational curriculum about what it was fifty or seventy-five years 
ago. Longfellow and others of his day graduated from college at about the age 
of eighteen. 

This shortening of the educational course is not a new idea; it is a problem 
with which educational thinkers have often wrestled. President N. M. Butler of 
Columbia University led a discussion a few years ago in favor of shortening the 
entire educational course so that the B.A. degree might be secured at about the 
end of what is now the sophomore year. It did not seem, however, to meet with 
favor, and in recent years the discussion has been discontinued. 
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We are inclined to think, however, that the general educational course will 
and should, in the future, be shortened. At present the criticism and the agita- 
tion seem to be coming from outside the profession of teaching. This is rather 
a hopeful sign. Indeed, most of the constructive criticism on education during 
the last generation or two has come, not from teachers themselves, but from those 
outside of the teaching profession. 

There is no doubt that in our general educational course as at present con- 
structed there is too much dilly-dallying, too much time spent upon irrelevant 
and unimportant matters, and that the schools at present exemplify and realize 
the etymological meaning of the word "school" — a place of leisure. There is at 
present, in fact, great danger that pupils and students may acquire, during their 
plastic and academic period, what may properly be termed the "slow habit." 
There is no doubt that the undue length of the general educational curriculum 
and the leisurely procedure allowed are the reasons why so many leave school. 
If the course could be reduced at least two years — meeting Dr. Mayo half way — 
thousands would go through the schools and graduate where hundreds do now; 
it would, without doubt, do the greatest good to the greatest number. And then 
those who feel so inclined and have a real hunger and thirst for knowledge could 
continue in the graduate school or in research work to their heart's content. 
Such people really cannot be held back; they are the ones who usually find a way 
or make one. 

No doubt the time will come soon when cities of any size will be forced to 
establish junior colleges, thus giving an opportunity at home to complete the 
course necessary for entrance to the professional schools. Then the over-crowded 
state universities could be relieved of the task of doing this preliminary work for 
the whole state, thus leaving them free to become real universities. At present 
many of the larger universities are simply swamped with numbers, due to the 
large freshman and sophomore classes. They must now furnish the junior- 
college education which should be provided at home through the co-operation of 
the state and local boards. 

A second quotation from an entirely different source indicates 
the attitude on the same matter of a former president of one of 
the great state universities. 

Dr. William Watts Folwell, first president of the University of Minnesota, 
said while he was worrying over the problem of saying much in a short time, he 
remembered "the conceit of some French wit who said 'an author ought always 
to compose the index of his book, his secretary should fill in the text of his chap- 
ters.' " Upon this hint, he said, he only outlined his views of high schools as 
people's colleges. His skeletonized remarks follow: 

Preface. In this treatise there is no reference to vocational, technical or 
professional education. It has in view only the general liberal education of the 
citizen. The words "college" and "university" are generally used indiscrimi- 
nately. Schooling is only a part of education. 

Section I. Three epochs of schooling: 
Primary for the training of children. 
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Secondary for the instruction of youth. 
Superior for adult specialization. 
Sec. II. Epochs not recognized and distinguished in America. Free com- 
mon school not quite a century old. Free high school hardly more than a half 
century old. American colleges therefore obliged to carry on a large part of 
secondary education. Many of them little more than secondary schools, and 
often very good ones. 

Sec. III. Late evolution of proper university work in college. Elective 
system; abolition of compulsory chapel attendance. Extension of library and 
laboratory facilities. Graduate schools. 

Sec. IV. Results a bad mixture of epochs, methods and discipline. Youth 
and adults mixed. Too much lecturing, too little book work. Not enough drill 
work on the youth, too much of it for adults. 

Sec. V. First step in reform. Recognition of the secondary epoch as dis- 
tinct and self-sufficient. The high school more than a feeder for colleges. End 
of schooling under tutors and governors with roll-calls and marking systems. 

Sec. VI. Practical reform. Addition of two years to high-school work and 
gradual relegation of first two years of college work to high schools. Process 
already begun. Junior colleges in Minnesota, in Missouri. Example of Stanley 
Hall in Minneapolis. 

Sec. VII. Prime advantage to high school — When permitted to do whole 
work of secondary epoch instead of half of it. The high school now quits. It 
does not end. Increased dignity and consideration would justify the title of 
People's Colleges. 

Sec. VIII. Incidental advantages to develop high schools: 
Continuation of proper school instruction. 
Continuation of school discipline. 

Elimination of distractions in the way of fraternities, dances, games, etc. 
Simplification of the co-education question. 
Sec. IX. Relation of high school and home. Home life place for youth 
under instruction. True college education offered to immensely large number 
of youth. Incalculable economy in saving of expenses of students sent away 
from home. 

Sec. X. Liberation of the university from school keeping. 
No classes. 
No roll-calls. 
No marks. 
No prescribed years. 
Degrees for merit only. 

Candidates apply for examinations when ripe. 
The university thus emancipated will rise and shine in her true functions, 
such as the cultivation of disinterested learning, the guidance of serious men and 
women preparing for the higher walks of the professions, or engaged in research 
in the realms of history and science and the publication of the contributions of 
her scholars and teachers to human knowledge. 
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JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL CLEARING HOUSE 

S. O. Rorem, principal of the East Junior High School, Sioux 
City, Iowa, has launched an enterprise which will be of interest to 
teachers and principals of junior high schools and to others who are 
attempting to keep in touch with the vigorous educational reform 
which is going on in the upper grades of the elementary school and 
the first year of the high school. Mr. Rorem proposes to issue 
eight monthly bulletins in which the facts about junior high schools 
are summarized and in which questions will be taken up for dis- 
cussion and answer. He asks for a subscription of $2.00 a year 
from all who are interested and promises that the material will be 
of the most practical type. Mr. Rorem's statement with regard to 
these bulletins is as follows: 

Every subject of the junior high-school curriculum, every point of organiza- 
tion, discipline, and school interest will be dealt with honestly and openly in a 
search for the best. First issue appears about March 1. The membership fee 
of $2 . 00 entitles you to representation in discussions, to all publications, and to 
all service undertaken by the Junior High Clearing House until January 1, 1921. 
It is for every superintendent, principal, and teacher in any extent interested in 
the junior high or intermediate schools. Send your check for $2.00 now if you 
desire to multiply its valuable interests or receive its benefits. Address: Junior 
High Clearing House, 1520 Morningside Avenue, Sioux City, Iowa. 



NEWS ITEMS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

GROUPING PUPILS BY INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

Junior High School, Lawrence, Kansas. — Otis Scale given to 
397 junior high-school pupils, and pupils grouped in classes accord- 
ing to their intelligence quotients. The teacher's estimate at 
times played some part in the classification. With some excep- 
tions it looks as if there might be a close correlation between the 
teacher's estimate and intelligence quotients. A study of this 
problem is being made at the present time. 

Otis classification of intelligence quotients is as follows : 

Above 140 near genius 

120-140 very superior intelligence 

110-120 superior intelligence 

90-110 normal 

80-90 dull 

70-80 borderline 
Below 70 feeble-minded 
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Cases 

Distribution of intelligence quotients 397 

Above 140—12.S per cent 49 

120-140—18.7 per cent 74 

110-120—10.8 per cent 43 

90-110—27.2 per cent 108 

80-90—16.8 per cent 67 

70-80—7.8 per cent 31 

Below 70— 6. 3 per cent 25 

Per cent 

Percentage of cases above normal 42. 

Percentage of cases normal 27 . 2 

Percentage of cases above normal and normal 69 . 2 

Percentage of cases below normal 31.0 

The high percentage of feeble-mindedness is due to the large 
number of retarded negroes. Fifty-seven negroes are enrolled 
and seventeen of this number, or 29.8 per cent, are feeble-minded 
according to the Otis Scale. Eight out of 340 white pupils are 
feeble-minded, or 2.3 per cent. In our junior high school we have 
three rather distinct groups of pupils: the normal and accelerate 
group, the members of which will very probably continue their 
education beyond junior and senior high schools; the second group, 
a large percentage in the "dull" classification, which has made 
somewhat normal progress through the elementary school and 
will very probably stop school before they reach the senior high; 
the third group of mature pupils who are retarded three and four 
years and have not completed the elementary school, but who 
have been placed in junior high school and allowed to pursue 
subjects which their abilities and interests may permit. This 
accounts for the rather large percentage of probable and definite 
feeble-mindedness. With these three groups in junior high school, 
classification by the Otis Scale simplifies matters of discipline, 
subject-matter, and methods. 

Two years comprise our junior high-school course. In the 
first half of the first year we have 91 pupils classified into three 
groups according to the intelligence quotients as follows: 

Class 1 112-140 and above 33 pupils 

Class 2 87-110 32 pupils 

Class 3 below 70-80 26 pupils 

In the second half of the first year we have 106 pupils. This 
group is divided into four classes according to the intelligence 
quotients as follows: 
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Class 1 120-140 and above 29 pupils 

Class 2 100-120 30 pupils 

Class 3 80-100 27 pupils 

Class 4 below 70-80 20 pupils 

In the first half of the second year we have 84 pupils. This 
group is divided into three classes according to the intelligence 
quotients as follows : 

Class 1 120-140 26 pupils 

Class 2 90-120 29 pupils 

Class 3 below 70-85 29 pupils 

In the second half of the second year we have 116 pupils classified 
according to the intelligence quotients as follows: 

Class 1 120-140 and above 29 pupils 

Class 2 107-120 29 pupils 

Class 3 88-105 31 pupils 

Class 4 below 70-80 27 pupils 

The point of division between any two groups is arbitrary and 
is determined largely by the size of the group. There will naturally 
be some overlapping between the groups. The writer feels that 
the distinguishing feature of the Otis Scale is in classifying the nor- 
mal and lower end of intelligence, the dull, border line, and feeble- 
minded. 

The grouping must be flexible. Wherever a pupil does a better 

piece of work than the standard of his group he is placed in a higher 

group, and likewise when a pupil fails to do the work of his group 

he is placed in a lower division. 

W. D. Armentrout 

Washington Junior High School, Rochester, New York. — In 
former years incoming classes assigned to groups according to 
ratings of contributing schools. In 1919, seventh-grade children 
all given Otis Intelligence Tests. Papers ranked in order of 
excellence, and from the top of the list thirty-seven pupils chosen 
for section one, thirty-seven for section two, and so forward to 
section nine. Two lowest groups placed in "special opportunity" 
classes. Information as to the relative position of the groups 
guarded from both teachers and pupils. 

The plan of grouping by objective tests apparently superior to 
grouping by elementary-school grades. At the close of the first 
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ten weeks' work scholarship ratings were compared for the nine 
groups. Ninety-one per cent of the children in the two high 
groups were above the median of the class, 71 per cent of the inter- 
mediate groups were above the class median, while only 39 per cent 
of the two low groups were above the class median. Where the 
first ten weeks' work showed that a striking mistake had been 
made by the Otis tests, for example, a failure pupil in a high group, 
transfers were made ; from a total of 343 pupils only sixteen transfers 
were found necessary. 

But the plan of objective tests for efficient grouping finds still 
other supporting evidence. In the first semester 45 pupils were 
recommended by contributing schools for study-coach sections, 
called "opportunity" classes. Of these, the Otis scores placed only 
18 in the low groups. At the close of the first quarter 5 of the 
remaining 27 were transferred, leaving as slow pupils only 23 out 
of the 45 originally recommended as such. Fifty per cent of pupils 
sent up as slow were shown by the tests and by experience to 
deserve place in intermediate classes and were able to carry them- 
selves successfully in the regular program. At the other extreme, 
54 pupils given full promotion by elementary schools were assigned 
through the tests to lowest groups. Of these only 5 were found 
worthy of promotion after ten weeks' trial ; 49 were quite properly 

placed in study-coach classes. 

James M. Glass 



